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ABSTRACT 

In the near future, coaaunj colleges aust meet the 
challenges presented by lack of funds, groiring governaent control, 
uncertain enrollaent projections, and potential changes in public 
policy* Their best defense is to develop an overall strategy for 
flexibility in the use of funds, assignaent of faculty, and 
utilization of facilities. To achieve this flexibility, they should 
develop a coaprehensive planning systea tying together acadeaic, 
fiscal, and facility resources and should utilize institutional 
research to ansver "ihat if?** questions. Froa a philosophical point 
of viev, they aust eaphasize life^long learning, consider education 
as an inherently valuable experience, develop nev instructional 
strategies to relate to a diversified student body, recognize the 
entire coaaunity as a place of learning, aodify student**teacher 
relationships so that they becoae partners in learning, and provide 
non^cognitive learning experiences. Included charts illustrate the 
growth and decline of enrollaents (1880^2000), percentages of GNP 
spent on higher education (1960-75), the availability of federal 
research funds (1960-75), the annual deaand for nev faculty 
(^965-90), federal outlays for construction (1960*75), enrollaent 
distribution in higher education, the external factors influencing 
the share of enrollaents at particular kinds of postsecondary 
institutions, and the ability of various kinds of institutions to 
adjust to current and potential situations. (DC) 
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It is a pleasure to help open this conference on 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. ThE AsILOMAR CONFERENCE GROUNDS ARE 
tremendously beautiful. . .SERENE. . .EVEN TRANQUIL. ThEY DRAW A 
SHARP CONTRAST TO THE ISSUES PRESENTLY CONFRONTING THE WORLD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. IsSUES THAT ARE CHARACTERIZED BY LACK OF 
FUNDS^ GROWING GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND UNCERTAIN PROJECTIONS. 

Perhaps we have good reason for these feelings of uncertainty. 
On April 15th> the Carnegie Foundation issued a commentary 

REGARDING WHAT WE MAY EXPECT IN OUR NEAR FUTURE. BRIEFLY, THE 

REPORT, More Than Survival, suggested that despite the hardships 

THAT MUST BE OVERCOME, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CAN EXTEND 
ACCESS TO ALL WHO WANT IT... AND CAN MAINTAIN THEIR CAPACITY FOR 
RESEARCH WITH EVEN SOMEWHAT LESS THAN THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 

Gross National Product currently being spent on higher education. 
Quite frankly, that's a tall order. It is, however, 

POSSIBLE... BUT MORE THAN THAT... IT IS NECESSARY. To ATTAIN THIS 
GOAL, IT WILL BE REQUIRED THAT CERTAIN PUBLIC POLICIES BE 
CHANGED ON THE FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT. 
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Unfortunately^ public policy can be slow to change. L there- 
fore> submit to you that it is necessary that we begin to 
discuss changes that can be made in our own institutions now! 
Such changes would include: 

♦ANALYSIS and STRATEGIC PLANNING TO ATTAIN 

FLEXIBILITY IN OPERATIONS AND PROGRAM OFFERINGS; 
*MORE SOPHISTICATED COST-CUTTING MEASURES THROUGH 

FISCAL management; 

•A MEASURE OF INSTITUTIONAL SPECIALIZATION; AND 
♦new methods of operating in an increasingly COMPET- 
ITIVE EDUCATIONAL MARKET PLACE. 

Alvin Toffler in his latest book> The Ecq-Spasm Report . 

TALKS ABOUT THE NEED OF PLANNING OF A NEW KIND. He SAYS> "CeR- 
TAINLY> it's time WE RECOGNIZED THAT WE CAN't CONTINUE TO LIVE 
FROM CRISIS TO CRISIS. ThE TIME HAS COME TO DISCARD OUR IRRA- 
TIONAL FEARS> but not our RATIONAL FEARS." 

The new planning Toffler suggests is anticipatory democracy- 
decentralized> democratized attention to the future^ a change 
from the traditional government planning of the present. 

Of course^ we are interested in planning for the FUTURE 
THROUGH THE RIGHT PROCESS. If IT TAKES "ANTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY* 
TO INVOLVE THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY AND THE TAXPAYERS TO CREATE 
GOOD PLANS,.. SO BE 11 j BUT WE HAVE TO GET ON WITH THE JOB. 

As RESEARCH WORKERS YOU HAVE TO CONSIDER THE FACT THAT 
WITHOUT A COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING SYSTEM TYING TOGETHER ACADEMIC/ 
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fiscal^ and facility resources— we have nothing else but a 
crystal ball— which is being used by other segments of higher 
education already. sincz we have a distinguished panel— just 
for the sake of discussion^ i propose that the community colleges 
will require serious planning efforts and additional funding 
for an intelligent process. 

If we are not going to strengthen local "anticipatory 
democracy" in terms of a planning process. ..then we will see 
increased State level planning flourish at the expense of 
local financial and moral support. 

In the PLANNING PROCESS^ INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IS THE 
FIRST LINE OF ATTACK. In MY OPINION^ RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 

must become an essential part of academic and management 
decision processes. 

In addition to the traditional student oriented research^ 
a new kind of inquity should surface. i think the research 

FUNCTION IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SHOULD BE BROADENED. ThE 
COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCH FUNCTION INCLUDING DEVELOPMENT OF NEEDS> 
RECOMMENDING PLANS FOR ACTION^ AND ANALYZING RESULTS... IS HERE 

TO STAY. We must also develop alternatives— find answers to 

QUESTIONS SUCH AS "WhAT HAPPENS IF...?" 

In summary^ you have the task of exploring the future 
and developing a blueprint for the 80's where the american 
community college will educate more than 40% of all who enter 
the gates of higher education. 
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Ladies and gentlemen/ the scene of higher education is 

CHANGING AT A FANTASTIC PACE. ThE NUMBER OF STUDENTS WE 
WILL TEACH... THE KINDS OF STUDENTS WE WILL ADMIT... THE BREADTH 
OF OFFERINGS WE WILL OFFER... THE PLACES IN WHICH INSTRUCTION 
WILL TAKE PLACE... EACH OF THESE VITAL ELEMENTS IN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL STRUCTURE IS CHANGING. In THE BERKELEY SURVEY^ A 
SUBSTANTIAL PERCENT OF TOP EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS REPORTED 
THAT THEY EXPECT THEIR INSTITUTIONS TO UNDERGO RADICAL CHANGE- 
SUCH AS MERGER^ CONSOLIDATION OR ri nstiRF— within THF NEXT FIVE 

I MIGHT ALSO SAY THAT MY PURPOSE IS NOT TO RUSH ABOUT 
SAYING THE POSTSECONDARY SKY IS FALLING. On THE CONTRARY^ 
INDICATORS AND PROJECTIONS POINT TO THE GROWING IMPORTANCE 
OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. ThIS GROWING IMPORTANCE COULD TAKE 
THE FORM OF INCREASED ENROLLMENT AND A MORE DIVERSIFIED STUDENT 
PUBLIC. You WILL NOTE THAT I USED THE CONDITIONAL FORM OF THE 
VERB. . .CiMJl. It is CONDITIONAL BECAUSE IT DEPENDS ON HOW 
RESPONSIVE WE ARE TO FUTURE NEEDS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL CONSTITU- 
ENCIES. Such responsiveness iSj in turn> dependent on our 

COLLECTION OF DATA... OUR ABILITY TO ANALYZE THAT DATA. . .AND 
OUR WILLINGNESS TO APPLY THE ANALYSIS TO OUR EDUCATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT CHALLENGES. 

We have every reason to believe that the community COLLEGE 
CAN AND WILL BEAR AN INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT PART OF THIS NATION'S 
EDUCATIONAL BURDEN... AND YET> THE NATURE OF THAT BURDEN LACKS 
CLARITY AND DEFINITION. OnE THING IS FOR CERTAIN: If WE ARE 
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TO EFFECTIVELY CARRY INCREASED RESPONSIBILITIES WITH LIMITED 
FISCAL RESOURCES.. .THEN WE MUST LEARN NEW APPROACHES TO VIEWING 
THE COMMUNITIES THAT WE SERVE. In THE SIXTIES^ BASICALLY WE 
SERVED THE SAME KIND OF STUDENTS THAT WE SERVED IN THE FIFTIES 
...EXCEPT THAT THERE WERE MANY MORE OF THEM. We HAD TO ADJUST 
IN TERMS OF SIZE AND VOLUME. In THk: EARLY SEVENTIES^ WE BEGAN 
TO RECOGNIZE NEW TYPES OF STUDENTS ENTERING OUR INSTITUTIONS. 
WE HAD TO MODIFY INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS. N0W> IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SEVENTIES^ WE ARE BEING CONFRONTED WITH SOME VERY BASIC 
CONCEPTUAL CHANGES. LeT ME GIVE YOU A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE CHANGES 
I FORESEE IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS: 

1. Education will be VAitiFn as an EXPFRiFNcg. not only 

AS PRFPARATION . POR THE PAST HUNDRED YEARS OR SOj OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM HAS BEEN DESIGNED TO PREPARE YOUNG PEOPLE FOR WORK. It 
HAS BEEN A MEANS TO AN END: THAT OF TRAINING THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION TO BECOME USEFUL MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. In THE FUTURE^ 
LEARNING WILL NOT SERVE AS ONLY PREPARATION. .. IT SHOULD BE 
DESIGNED TO BE A RICHLY REWARDING HUMAN EXPERIENCE IN AND OF 
ITSELF. 

2. E ducation will be lifelong . We must stop thinking 
about the college student as being eighteen to twenty-four 

-YfARS OF AGE. 'EDUCATION SHOULD BE SUCH AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
LIFE THAT ONE WILL NOT KNOW WHEN IT HAS BEGUN AND WHEN IT HAS 
ENDED... FOR> IN FACT> IT WILL NOT END. PEOPLE WILL INCREASINGLY 
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DEMAND THE RIGHT TO STUDY BECAUSE IT WILL BE A SOURCE OF GREAT 
SATISFACTION. INSOFAR AS TECHNOLOGY WILL CONSTANTLY REQUIRE 
NEW SKILLS^ WE CAN SEE THAT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS WILL BE GREAT AT 
ALL AGES. 

3. Education will include non-cosnitive dimensions . Our 
present educational system is focused almost entirely on cog- 
nitive learning. ..on the ability to store and give forth facts. 
In the future^ community college education should be directed 
toward other dimensious of humanness as well. before long it 
will be obvious to all of us that people need to develop com- 
petence in family roles... in inter-personal relations. . .and 
that their educational experience should be designed to help 

THEM DO SO. AlSO> PEOPLE MUST BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH 
THEIR FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS. . .THE AFFECTIVE SIDE OF LIFE. 

^. The COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR WILL FILL A M FW ROIF. REORGAN- 
IZING THE SYTEM OF SCHOOL GOVERNANCE WILL GREATLY CHANGE THE 
ROLE OF THE TEACHER. TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WILL BE PARTNERS IN 
THE LEARNING ENTERPRISE^ ABANDONING THE "wE-THEY" CONCEPT OF 

EDUCATION. While the more mature will no doubt guide the less 

MATURE^ THE GULF BETWEEN INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS WILL BE BRIDGED 
AND STUDENTS AND FACULTY WILL DISCUSS AND EXPLORE THEIR SUBJECT 
MATTER IN A VARIETY OF INFORMAL SETTINGS. 

5. Education will not bf rfstrictfd to ri assrooms and 

COURSES. We are approaching an age in WHICH THE TOTAL ENVIRON- 
MENT WILL BE USED AS A RESOURCE FOR LEARNING. ReAL LEARNING^ 
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TODAYS TAKES PLACE LARGELY OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM. In THE 
FUTURE^ ALL THE RESOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY WILL BE USED FOR 
EX, :RIMENTAL LEARNING. FrEED OF THE LOCKSTEP OF CLASSROOM 

learning^ students of all ages will use their world as a 
springboard for quest and discovery. 

Education in the future should differ greatly from 
education as we practice it today: in duration^ methods^ 

LOCATIONS^ CONCEr AND GOALS. We SHOULD BEGIN NOW TO 

INITIATE THE CHANGES THAT ARE NEEDED IF WE ARE TO CREATE 

AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM THAT WILL BE RELEVANT AND CHALLENGING. 

As WE GO ABOUT MAKING THESE CHAi!GES> IT WOULD BE WISE TO 
PUT THEM IN THE PROPER PROSPECTIVE. As RESEARCH WORKERS^ YOU 
ARE IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE KIND OF DIRECTED CHANGES I AM 
TALKING ABOUT. We MUST BE CAREFUL AS WE VIEW ENROLLMENT 
STATISTICS. . .FOR THERE IS A TENDENCY TO MAKE THIS A CRITERIA 

OF SUCCESS. In a time of decreasing traditional student publics^ 
we must turn our attention to other standards of excellence. 

(Chart #1) It may not be exactly required for an institu- 
tion IN THE United States to be intent on growth.., but it certainly 

HAS BEEN CHARACTERISTIC. We NOW STAND> VIEWED VERY BROADLY^ IN A 
FIFTH PHASE OF DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO GROWTH. As YOU CAN 
SEE FROM THE CHART> OUR GROWTH BEGAN VERY SLOWLY ... THERE WAS AN 
ACCELERATION. . .RAPID GROWTH... AND THEN A FAST ACCELERATION OF 
GROWTH AGAIN. We ARE NOW IN THE PROCESS OF "COOl.ING DOWN." 

The traditional publics that once clamored for entrance have 

BEGUN TO change. 
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(Chart #2) This chart indicates the projected decrease 

IN THE AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH R/fE^F ENROLLMENTS. AfTER MORE 

than doubling in the 1960's> enrollment growth is slowing down 
and is likely to reach a zero growth rate within a decade. 

(Chart #3) This chart shois the pattern of growth in 
undergraduate degree-credit enrollments during the last hun- 
DRED YEARS. Consider the following: more and more people in 
THE United States have received more and more education. 
Opportunities for higher education^ once avaiuble mainly to 
a narrowly based group of young* persons^ were opened to a wider 
segment of the population by the land-grant college movement 
after the civil war. a central theme of this populist movement 
was that through education^ persons in modest vocations could 

HAVE HIGHER STATUS AND GREATER PRODUCTIVE ABILITY. ThIS PHIL- 
OSOPHY> THOUGH NOT THE ONLY FACTOR BEHIND THE RAPID RISE IN 
ENROLLMENT^ WAS A MAJOR ONE. In 1870> 52>000 UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS WERE ENROLLED IN THE NATION'S COLLEGES. WiTHIN A 
DECADE> ENROLLMENT DOUBLED AND AFTER ANOTHER 50 YEARS> BY 1930> 
IT HAD PASSED THE ONE MILLION MARK. 

(Chart /A) The percent of increase in the percent of the 
Gross National Produc t spent on higher FniirATioN is illustrated 
HERE. The percentage of the GNP spent on higher education (not 

INCLUDING CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION AND CERTAIN OTHER FUNDS) DOUBLED 
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FROM 1960 TO 1972— FROM 1.1 TO 2.2 PERCENT. HoWEVER- IN 1975> 
THE AMOUNT FELL TO 2.1 PERCENT. ThE TENDENCY DESCRIBED BY THE 

Carnegie Foundation '6 beginning to take shape. 

(Chart #5) The average annual growth rate for Fphfral 

research FUNDS IS DEPICTED HERE. It IS INTERESTING TO NOTE 

that while federal research funds that rose at 8 percent a 
year in the 1960 's... and up to 15 percent in certain specific 
years... now are static in amount of constant dollars. 

(Chart #6) In terms of the expansion of staff and faculty^ 
this chart indicates a radical reduction in the average annual 

DEMAND FOR ADDITIONAL FACULTY. InDEED> THE DEMAND FOR ADDITIONAL 
FACULTY MEMBERS FOLLOWS THE TREND. It ROSE AT ABOUT 27>500 PER 
YEAR IN THE LATE I960' 3 AND EARLY 1970' S. It IS EXPECTED THAT 
IT WILL APPROACH ZERO IN THE 1980' S. It SHOULD ALSO BE NOTED 
THAT SINCE THE CALIFORNIA EDUCATION CODE REQUIRES THAT SOX OF 
THE institution's BUDGET BE SPENT ON FACULTY SALARIES. . .THIS 
MAY HAVE A DEFINITE IMPACT ON OTHER EXPENDITURES AS WELL. 

(Chart #7) The average annual growth rate for FpnEPAi 

QUILAYS. IN THE AREA OF CONSTRUCTION DEMONSTRATE A VERY GRAPHIC 
DECREASE IN THIS CHART. FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR CONSTRUCTION HAVE 
BEEN CUT BY 90 PERCENT AND CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FROM StATE AND 
PRIVATE SOURCES HAVE ALSO DECREASED SUBSTANTIALLY. 
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(Chart #8) In 1973> the most recent year for which 
complete data are available^ a total of 7.1 million stiinfnts 

WERE ENROLLED IN INSTITUTIONS OF HI GHER FDllCATinM . ThIS FIGURE 
IS DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE SIX GROUPS OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
PERCENTAGES REPRESENTED ON THIS CHART. CONSIDERING THE RELATIVE 
NEWNESS OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE.,. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT WE NOTE 
THAT ENROLLMENT IN THIS CATEGORY REPRESENTS ALMOST ONE-FOURTH 
OF TKE TOTAL FIGURE. It BECOMES EVEN MORE INTERESTING AS WE 

review projected growth. 

(Chart #9) This chart represents the estimated effects 

OF THREE EXTERNAL FACTORS ON THE SHARE OF FNRniiMFNTg. ThOSE 
categories are fewer 18 TO 21 YEAR OLDS; DECLINING MARKET FOR 
TEACHERS; MORE PART-TIME S JDENTS OF ALL AGES; AND THE TOTAL 
CONSEQUENCES ON ENROLLMENT. YoU WILL NOTE THAT THE ONLY INSTI- 
TUTION THAT SHOWS A LARGER PROPORTION OF THE ENROLLMENT IS THE 
COMMUNITY college! 

(Chart #10) This table depicts the general capacity of an 
institution to make selective adjustments to new conditions in 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND TO RESPOND TO COMPETITIVE PRESSURES. It 
INDICATES THAT TWO CATEGORIES OF INSTITUTIONS—UNIVERSITIES AND 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES— ARE LIKELY TO HAVE A BETTER THAN 
AVERAGE CAPACir FOR SELECTIVE ADJUSTMENTS AND FOR RESPONSIVENESS 
TO COMPETITION, I WOULD STRESS AT THIS POINT THAT WE HAVE THE 
ABILITY,, .THE CAPACITY, , .BUT SUCH ABILITY IS ONLY VALUABLE IF 
IT IS RECOGNIZED AND UTILIZED! It SHOULD BE NOTED THAT OF THE 
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56% HIGHLIGHTED ON THIS CHART... OVER 4055 OF THE TOTAL POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL MARKET WILL BE IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

What are these poss . stLECTiVE adjustments? 

1. Kenneth Bouldiny of New York State University concluded \ 
that larger organizations seem to enjoy more budgetary flex i - 
bility> more room to maneuver. soj in his opinion^ size. is an 
important factor. 

2. Urban location . The newly enlarged demand for part-time 
study is primarily an urban phenomenon. community colleges f.. ifit 
from the operation of this factor^ since more of them are in urban 
locations. 

3. compftitivf status . no one is shielded from competition^ 
but community colleges are less likely to suffer from competitive 
pressures. 

4. Reputation . Universities. 

5. AfiE. Tradition can be a barrier to prompt response. 

6. Decisions of thf 6Q's , Too much graduate work—community 
colleges are the least burdened. 

7. Graduate enrollment . Universities are vulnerable. 

8. Health professions . Good (shortages decrease). Community 

COLLEGES ARE DOING WELL! 

9. Financial conditions . Public colleges are probably best 
able to find resources needed to make selective judgment. 

10. Management toward reality . Community colleges not only 
have growth prospects but a sense of realism and sensitivity to 
external changes. 
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as we review these projections regarding the shift of 
enrollments. . .we must also reali'.f that there are extraordinary 
uncertainties relating to the future of higher education: 

1. Foremost among these is the state of the economy. At 

THE present TIMEy IT IS EVEN MORE DIFFICULT THAN USUAL TO FORECAST 
THE BEHAVIOR OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. ThIS IS NOT EXACTLY NEWS 
TO ANYONE IN THIS ROOM. . .HOWEVER > I WOULD BE REMISS IF I DIDN't 

indicate its possible impact on any expected growth. 

2. Possible changes in the high school graduation rate 
would have immediate consequences for community college enroll- 
MENT RATES. Although no sharp changes have been predicted. . .such 
changes have occurred in the past without predictable notice. 

3. The same uncertainty applies to the birthrate. An 
increase. . .which is not now predic . "d. . .would^ within five years^ 
have an effect on demand for teachers. . .and even before that 
might have a positive effect on enrollment rates for those 
wishing to become teachers. 

^. Veterans' benefits now being paid under the GI Bill 

WILL BEGIN TO DECLINE SHORTLY. ThE EXTENT OF THE DECLINE IS NOT 
EASY TO PREDICT. . .HOWEVER^ IT SEEMS LIKELY THAT FUNDS NO LONGER 
EXPENDED ON VETERANS' BENEFITS SHOULD BE USED FOR GENERAL STUDENT 
AID. 

5. The major uncertainty^ however^ is public policy. Just 
AS THE GI Bill transformed higher education after World War Ih 
public policy could once again alter the course of enrollments. 
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The effects for higher education of possible changes in public 
policy toward student mdj institutional mdj graduate education^ 
and research are probably more important than all the other 
uncertainties combined. 

From a statistical point of view> our situation may be 
summarized as follows: 

•Enrollment projections developed by the Carnegie Council 
estimate future total enrollments as 11.5 million in 1980 as 
compared to the present figure of 9.7 million. 

*If trends between 1963 and 1973 continue^ in 1985 all 
institutions except public community colleges will have smaller 
shares of full-time enrollment than they did in 1973. 

*InSITUTIONS most likely to retain THEIR CURRENT SHARES 

of higher education enrollments will be the ones that: attract 
all ages rather than only those 18 to 21; are not too dependent 
of teacher education; have public support; are of an effective 
size and realize economies of scale; and are in an urban rather 
than rural location. 

From a philosophical point of view> our situation may be 
summarized as follows: the concept of lifetime learning needs 

TO BE INCORPORATED INTO OUR PLANNING. NeW INSTRUCTIONAL STRAT- 
EGIES MUST RELATE TO A DIVERSIFIED STUDENT PUBLIC. ThE ENTIRE 
COMMUNITY MUST BE RECOGNIZED AS A PLACE OF LEARNING. TeACHER- 
STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS MUST BE MODIFIED. NON-COGNITI VE LEARNING 
SHOULD BE DEVELOPED TO A GREATER EXTEND IN TERMS OF MEETING 
HUMAN NEEDS IN THE ON-RUSH OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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A GROUP OF STUDENTS RECENTLY ASKED DaVID RiESMAN WHAT AN 
UNDERGRADUATE WHO WANTED TO MAJOR IN ENGLISH SHOULD DO IN PLANNING 
HIS ACADEMIC PROGRAM. RiESMAN'S ADVJ.CE WAS: "Go AHEAD AND 

MAJOR IN English^ but develop a skill in welding at the same time." 
The student at a community college is in a unique position to 

CARRY OUT THIS ADVICE. ThIS IS ONE OF THE GREATEST STRENGTHS OF 

the community college. 

as one of our greatest ;»trengths. . .we should make the most 
of it. i believe this is possible by implementing the following 
two recommendations: 

1. Community college chief executives should analyze their 
institutions to determine^ as accurately as possible^ the present 
status... and rhat factors will shape our future course. antici- 
patory democracy should assist the college community in creating 
receptive attitudes conducive to change. 

2. Each community college district should develop an overall 
strategy for flexibility in the use of funds^ assignment of 
faculty^ utilization of facilities and an effective process to 
make necessary decisions. 

My purpose this evening has been to provide a broad PERSPEC- 
TIVE TO THE PROBLEMS THAT AWAIT EACH OF US IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 

The questions and challenges that I have posed this evening cannot 

BE dealt with from A SPEAKER'S STAND... THEY MUST BE CONFRONTED 
N OUR INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS. As THIS CONFERENCE OPENS INTO 
full DISCUSSION^ PERHAPS WE CAN SHARE OUR COMMON CONCERNS .. .AND 
HOPEFULLY MANY STORIES OF SUCCESS. ThANK YOU AND GOOD EVENING. 
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RATE OF DEVELOPMENT 

• 1636-1870 Slow Growth 

• 1870-1880 Fast Acceleration of 

Growth 

• 1880-1960 Rapid Growth 

• 1960-1970 Fast Acceleration of 

Growth 

• 1970-1985 Fast Deceleration of 

Growth 

• 1985-2000 Slow Growth or No 

Growth 
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CHART #2 



Average Annual Growth 




1960s 



1980s 
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Undergraduate Enrollment 

% Age 18-21 

1880 2.7 

1900 3.9 

1920 7.9 

1940 14.5 

I960 33.8 

1970 47.6 
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CHART #4 



GNP Spent on Higher Education 




I960- 1972- 
1972 1975 
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CHART #5 



Federal Research Funds 
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CHART #6 



Annual Demand for Additional Faculty 




1965- 1985- 
1975 1990 
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CHART »7 



Federal Outlays for Construction 
351 \ 




1960- 1972- 
1972 1975 
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Enrollment Distribution (FTE) 



Universities 
33.4 



Private 
Two-Year 
Colleges 

1.4 




Less Selective 
Liberal Arts 
Colleges 
6.9 



Selective 
Liberal Arts 
Colleges 

2.7 



Colleges & 
Universities 

33.1 
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CHART #9 



External Factors on Share of Enrollments 



Universities 


Comorehensive 
Colleges & Universities 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Fewer 18 to 
21 year olds 


Average 


Average 


ABOVE AVERAGE 


Declining Market 
for Teachers 


Below Average 


Below Average 


ABOVE AVERAGE 


More Part-Time 
Students 


Below Average 


Average 


ABOVE AVERAGE 


Total Enrollment 
Share in 1985 


Smaller 


Smaller 


LARGER 
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Ability to Adjust 



^ ^^>* 



% of Enrollment * 


56 


20 


24 


/o or all institutions 


42 


16 


42 


Number of Institutions* 


1,006 


375 


1,000 


Private Two-Year Colleges 






A 


Less Selective 
Liberal Arts Colleges 






X 


Selective Liberal Arts 
Colleges 




X 




COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


X 






Universities 


X 
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